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Sculpture  frames  fish  ladder 
in  downtown  Grand  Rapids 


In  April,  President  Ford  took  renewed 
pride  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan — his 
home  town — for  blending  art  with 
ecology  in  its  newly  unveiled  fish  ladder 
and  sculpture.  This  practical  work  of 
art  by  Joseph  E.  Kinnebrew  IV  focuses 
citizen  and  visitor  interest  on  the  Grand 
River  where  it  flows  through  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  ladder  opens  60  more 
miles  of  the  river’s  main  stream  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  its  tributaries  to 
salmon  and  trout  previously  blocked  by 
the  Sixth  Street  Dam. 

In  a delightful  downtown  setting,  the 
project  gives  passersby  of  all  ages  a 
direct  view  of  prime  ecological  forces 
at  work.  Lucky  watchers  will  have 
glimpses  of  fish  weighing  20  pounds 
and  more  making  their  way  up  the  steps 
in  spectacular  leaps.  Within  days  of  the 
ladder's  opening,  migrating  steelhead 
trout  had  passed  over  the  ladder,  up 
the  Grand,  and  into  the  Maple  River. 

The  artist’s  idea  became  a reality 
through  concerted  local,  State,  and 
Federal  efforts. 


An  exchange  of 
information  and 
ideas  related  to 
federal  design 


Federal  Regions  VIII,  IX.  X 
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Colorado.  Hawaii  Idaho  Moniana 
Nevada  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota. 
Oregon  Sooth  Dakota  Utah 
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October  30-31  1975 
Denver  Colorado 
Colorado  Women  s College 
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Sponsored  by  the 
National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts 
with  assistance  from 
Department  of  the  Interior 
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400  administrators  from  15 
states  will  focus  on  design 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  will  sound  the  keynote  for  the 
first  Federal  Regional  Design  Assembly, 
which  will  meet  on  October  30-31  at 
the  Colorado  Women’s  College  in 
Denver.  The  400  Federal  and  State 
administrators  expected  to  come  from 
15  Western  States  to  participate  in  the 
Assembly  will  be  welcomed  by  Nancy 
Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  Colorado 
Governor  Richard  D.  Lamm. 

President  Ford  recently  endorsed 
the  Assembly  as  one  that  “will  help 
Federal  and  State  government  officials 
understand  more  clearly  the  significance 
of  design  as  an  element  of  good 
management."  During  the  two-day 
program,  the  participants  will  hear 
leading  Government  officials  and  top 
design  professionals  discuss  the  use 
of  design  as  an  effective  management 
tool  in:  • Architecture.  • Interior 
Design/Industrial  Design.  • Landscape 
Architecture/ Environmental  Planning. 

• Visual  Communication. 


National 
Endowment 
for  the  Arts 


New  approaches  to  office  design 
can  save  time,  space,  energy 


Recent  advances  in  the  technology  of 
office  design  are  posing  new  challenges 
for  Federal  administrators.  Office 
greens  and  grays  are  giving  way  to 
sometimes  startling  splashes  of  color. 
But  the  key  changes  are  not  simply 
cosmetic.  They  promise  to  cut  the 
life-cycle  costs  of  building,  furnishing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  an  office. 

The  major  advances  center  on  such 
elements  as:  • The  “office  landscape” 
concept.  • New  furniture  for  the  work 
station  • Task  lighting.  • Access  floors. 

• A new  breed  of  designers.  • The  keen 
interest  of  top  management. 

When  combined  wisely,  these  ele- 
ments benefit  office  workers,  manage- 
ment, and  the  ecology  at  large.  Among 
the  benefits  claimed  for  the  new  ap- 
proaches are  that  they:  • Spur  produc- 
tivity. • Improve  communication  and 
workflow.  • Save  floor  space.  • Expedite 
construction.  • Reduce  construction 
and  maintenance  costs.  • Save  energy. 

• Slash  the  cost  of  office  moves  and 
make  them  swift  and  easy.  (Continued) 


Nick  Chaparos 


Most  Capitol  Hill  offices  still  look  like  Senator 
Hatfield's  old  one  (above).  Talking  in  his  new 
office  with  Tom  Imeson,  staff  member  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  Senator  Hatfield  noted  that 
"the  new  elements  of  office  design  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  They  are  useful  tools  to 
the  extent  that — in  the  same  tight  space — they 
help  us  to  get  more  work  done  in  less  time  at 
a lower  net  cost.” 


The  office  landscape  concept 

An  "office  landscape”  is  not  simply 
an  "open”  office.  The  "landscape”  idea 
originated  in  Quickborn  (near 
Hamburg),  Germany.  There,  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  an  interdisciplinary 
group  of  management  consultants — 
The  Quickborner  Team — developed  an 
approach  to  office  design  that  hinges 
not  on  esthetics  but  on  efficiency  of 
communication. 

Based  on  John  Pile’s  excellent 
report  ( Interiors , January  1968),  the 
original  “landscape”  concept  was 
based  on  such  observations  as  these: 

• Lines  of  communication  are  the 
vital  patterns  in  any  organization. 

These  patterns  should  be  expressed  in 
the  placement  of  work  stations. 

• Patterns  of  communication  can 
be  discovered  only  by  direct,  pragmatic 
research.  Reporting  of  actual  com- 
munications, face-to-face,  written,  or 
telephoned,  over  a period  of  several 
weeks  generates  basic  data  that  reveal 


real  work  patterns  as  distinguished 
from  those  supposed  to  exist. 

• A chart  of  the  density  of  com- 
munication can  express  relationships 
between  individuals  in  small  groups 
and  relationships  between  groups. 
Much  communication  should  lead  to 
proximity,  little  communication  to 
remoteness.  Since  density  of  com- 
munication does  not  consistently  follow 
hierarchical  or  departmental  patterns, 
plans  based  on  these  familiar  guides 
will  not  lead  to  maximum  efficiency. 

• Huge,  unbroken  areas  of  simple, 
near-square  shape  are  ideal  for  office 
landscape  planning.  Irregular  spaces 
can  be  used  but  at  a cost  of  some 
compromise  with  the  ideal. 

• Partitions  tend  to  establish  com- 
munication barriers,  and  they  limit 
flexibility.  Even  moveable  partitions 
are  some  trouble  to  move. 

• The  commonly  accepted  require- 
ments for  privacy  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Where  privacy  is  required  for 
confidential  meetings,  it  can  be  better 
achieved  through  the  use  of  special 
spaces. 

• Carpeting  of  all  floors  plus 
acoustical  ceilings  brings  the  back- 
ground noise  down  to  a level  that  helps 
to  make  acoustical  privacy  possible 
without  walls.  Where  the  ambient  noise 
level  is  too  low,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
add  “white”  noise  through  the  air- 
conditioning  system  or  a wired  sound 
system.  Furniture  should  be  chosen  to 
minimize  hard,  reflective  vertical 
surfaces.  Open  bins  and  shelves  for 
filing  are  preferable  to  cabinets  for 
this  reason. 

• Geometric  arrangements  of  furni- 
ture and  aisles  limit  the  possibilities  for 
placing  work  stations  on  the  basis  of 
functional  needs.  Free,  nongeometric 
patterns  are  more  adaptable  and  avoid 
the  chilling  vistas  of  regimentation  in 
large,  open  areas.  (This  dictum 
establishes  the  characteristic  look  of 
"office  landscape”  with  its  seemingly 
random  patterns  of  scattered  furniture 
groupings.) 

• Limited  privacy  may  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  light  moveable 
screens  and  living  plants. 

• Rest  areas  for  all  staff  members 
must  be  open  for  use  at  any  time,  and 
they  must  be  large,  comfortably  fur- 
nished, and  well  provided  with  equip- 
ment for  coffee  and  other  refreshment. 

• Files  should  be  stored  outside  the 
working  office  insofar  as  possible.  Only 


papers  in  actual  use  should  be  on  the 
working  floor,  and  they  should  be  kept 
in  open  bins  or  carts. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  all  of 
these  "dicta,”  and  over  the  years  many 
of  them  have  been  refined  by  The 
Quickborner  Team.  And,  since  the 
“landscape”  idea  was  conceived,  many 
new  developments  (computer-assisted 
planning,  work-station  hardware,  task 
lighting,  access  floors,  and  others)  have 
reinforced  or  modified  the  original 
concept. 

The  "landscape”  concept  offers 
great  benefits  for  firms  and  agencies 
that  move  or  reshuffle  their  offices  fre- 
quently. And  the  Federal  Government  is 
noted  for  that.  A recent  retiree  reported 
that  over  the  35  years  of  her  Federal 
career — with  the  same  agency — her 
office  moved  on  the  average  of  once 
every  two  years. 

Given  the  dynamics  of  the  Federal 
Government,  every  Federal  executive 
should  be — or  quickly  become — aware 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  “landscape” 
approach  to  more  efficient  office  opera- 
tions. The  "pros”  are  compelling.  The 
“cons”  center  mainly  on  such  problems 
as  privacy,  noise,  and  security,  but 
these  can  usually  be  overcome  by  close 
analysis  of  the  agency's  real  needs — 
and  very  careful  planning. 


LINES  OF  COMMAND 
AND  REPORT 
• LINES  OF  FREQUENT 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The  original  "landscape"  plans  were  based  on 
lines  of  frequent  communication. 


"Landscape”  charts  have  been  used  to  reveal 
relationships  between  individuals  and  groups. 


Nick  Chaparos 


Conference  Room  1 


The  accent  on  excellence  in  the  new  offices  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  a direct 
response  to  the  President's  program  for  using 
top  quality  design  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  productivity  of  Federal  agencies. 

New  furniture  for  the  work  station 

The  “landscape”  concept  has  prompted 
fresh  approaches  to  the  design  of  office 
furniture.  In  the  past,  the  traditional 
desk  has  dominated  office  layout  and 
imposed  a sedentary  regimen  on  the 
worker.  The  new  approach  is  to  design 
the  furniture  to  fit  the  work  rather  than 
the  work  to  fit  the  furniture. 

Robert  L.  Propst,  research  director 
of  Herman  Miller,  Inc.,  asks  such  ques- 
tions as:  Do  you  feel  deskbound  and 


These  before  and  after  views  of  Senator 
Hatfield’s  office  contrast  the  old  and  the  new 
lines  of  office  furniture.  In  the  new  office,  task 
lighting  focuses  on  work  surfaces,  and  “almost 
everything”  is  within  reach. 


The  new  "open”  offices  pull  together  under 
one  roof  agency  functions  that  had  been  ill- 
housed  at  scattered  locations  in  the  Main 
Treasury,  the  Washington  building,  and  the 
Liberty  Loan  building. 


The  consultant  engaged  for  the  project 
harmonized  space,  color,  furniture,  fabric, 
greenery,  and  graphics.  But  his  main  job  was 
to  design  the  office  so  as  to  reduce  life-cycle 
costs  of  operations. 


sedentary?  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  keep 
track  of  all  your  responsibilities? 

Does  your  office  allow  you  to  display 
items  meaningful  to  your  work?  Can 
you  spread  out  paperwork. and  keep  it 
out  as  long  as  you  like?  Do  you  have  to 
take  your  hard-thinking  tasks  out  of  the 
office?  Does  your  office  invite  access 
by  the  right  people?  Are  you  torn 
between  keeping  in  touch  and  mini- 
mizing distraction?  Do  you  have  a 
place  where  you  and  another  person 
can  work  comfortably  side-by-side  on 
a task  that  involves  paperwork?  Can 
you  confer  in  your  office  with  assured 
audible  privacy?  Can  you  have  a private 
phone  conversation  while  there  is  a 
visitor  in  your  office?  Can  you  display 
confidential  papers  and  yet  keep  them 
suitably  private?  Do  you  have  paper 
pileups  and  traumatic  housecleanings? 
Is  your  office  adaptable  to  change? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  have 
led  Propst  to  the  design  of  new  pieces 
of  furniture  that  are  as  different  from 
traditional  ones  as  chessmen  are  from 
checkers.  Speaking  of  the  Propst- 
inspired  Herman  Miller  “Action  Office” 
(AO),  Interiors  reports  that  “The  fact 
that  it  is  different ...  is  obvious  at  a 
glance.  But ...  the  difference  is  basic, 
not  merely  visual ...  It  starts  with  . . . 
the  problems  of  the  modern  office  and 
endeavors  to  solve  them  systematically. 

“AO  frees  the  executive  from  a 
static  sitting  position:  instead  it  provides 
him  with  a healthy  choice — to  sit,  to 
stand,  or  to  perch  and  lean  at  barstool 
height — and  it  allows  him  to  change 
position  at  will. 

“AO  also  frees  him  from  the  “ideal” 
of  the  clear  desk  top,  under  which  . . . 
papers  are  hidden  in  . . . drawers; 
instead  it  provides  files  recessed  in  the 


desk  top  ...  for  information  he  is 
currently  using,  and  it  also  enables  him 
to  cover  his  . . . papers — without 
disturbing  . . . them — with  a rolltop.  . . . 

“Propst,  operating  on  the  axiom 
that  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind,  . . . finds 
that  ...  the  office  worker  also  needs 
display  space  and  visual  triggers  ...  to 
remind  him  of  what  he  is  supposed  to 
be  doing.  Propst  also  feels  that  the 
tidy  desk  top  is  a waste  of  time.  Rolltops 
or  pullover  desk  covers  enable  the 
worker  to  cover  his  project  at  five 
o’clock.  . . . 

“The  ideal  office  ...  is  an  open- 
sided arena  where  the  user  can  . . . 
encourage  or  discourage  visitors  by 
facing  the  wall  or  the  door.” 

The  “Action  Office”  is  only  one  of 
many  “new”  office  systems  now  on  the 
market.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
brightened-up  traditional  desks  and  a 
new  line  of  colorful  screens  now  offered 
by  the  Federal  Supply  Service  and  by 
many  other  “old  line”  sources. 


The  Hauserman  Office  Interior  System  is  one  of 
many  new  lines  of  furniture  that  make  use  of 
features  associated  with  recent  trends  in  office 
design.  In  this  case,  the  "screens”  and  shelves 
are  built  into  the  work  station. 


Nick  Chaparos 


excellence 


Hm  contemporary 
I stock  furniture 


The  Office  Excellence  catalog  presents  GSA’s 
main  line  of  office  furniture.  Other  items  can  be 
ordered  on  Federal  Supply  Schedules  or  can 
be  obtained  through  individual  procurements. 


Director  Robert  Hughes  and  designer  Terry 
West  of  the  General  Services  Administration’s 
National  Furniture  Center  evaluate  a series 
of  new  designs.  The  mission  of  the  Center 
is  to  keep  abreast  of  advancements  in  furniture 
design  to  ensure  that  the  items  needed  to 
fulfill  the  operating  requirements  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  are  readily 
available. 


GSA's  new  line  of  Office  Excellence  furniture 
is  on  display  (as  shown  here)  at  the  National 
Furniture  Center  in  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va. 
The  free-standing  sound  screens  carried  in  the 
line  will  be  added  later. 


The  top  management  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  worked  closely  with  a design 
consultant  in  “shaping  the  environment  to 
form-fit  the  Foundation's  functional  needs.’’ 

After  assessing  all  the  options,  they  selected 
an  office  landscape  plan  (with  work  stations 
that  use  “task  lighting")  because  “it  saves 
space,  improves  communication,  and  makes 
office  moves  easy,  swift,  and  far  less  costly.” 
Here  Executive  Officer  Leon  M.  Parker  is  shown 
working  at  the  desk  of  Foundation  President 
William  M.  Dyal.  The  Foundation  is  a U.S. 
Government  corporation. 

Task  lighting 

"Task  lighting”  is  an  exciting  new 
concept  in  office  design.  The  idea  is  to 
build  “task”  and  general  lighting  into 
the  "woodwork”  of  office  furniture. 
Fixtures  hidden  in  the  work  station 
focus  just  the  right  volume  of  light  down 
onto  work  surfaces  and  bounce  the 
rest  off  the  ceiling  to  brighten  the 
general  area.  If  more  lighting  is  needed, 
it  is  provided  by  free-standing  "street” 
lights. 

Jeff  Miller  of  Hunter/Miller  + 
Associates  reports  that  "Task  lighting 
cuts  energy  use  in  the  office  by  more 
than  30%.  For  each  square  foot  of 
office  space,  the  old  guidelines  typically 
assign:  5 watts  for  lighting.  5 watts  for 
air  conditioning.  2 watts  for  other 
services. 

"Task  lighting  cuts  the  lighting  load 
in  half — to  2.5  watts  per  square  foot. 
Since  50%  of  the  air  conditioning  is 
needed  to  offset  heat  from  lamps,  a 
50%  drop  in  the  lighting  loads  cuts  the 
air-conditioning  load  by  25%.  This 
yields  another  saving  of  1 .25  watts  per 
square  foot.  The  total  saving  comes  to 
3.75  watts — or  better  than  30%. ” 

Richard  Thomas  of  Knoll  Inter- 
national notes  that  task  lighting  also: 

• Helps  staff  members  to  focus  on  their 
work.  • Speeds  and  lowers  the  costs  of 
construction,  alterations,  and  main- 
tenance. • Improves  acoustics  and  fire 
protection. 


The  Sippican  Electric  Floor  Assembly  is  a 
radically  new  kind  of  “access”  floor.  It  can  be 
seen  in  operation  at  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Access  floors 

Administrative  Management  (June 
1975)  reports  that  a "new  type  of 
flooring  has  begun  to  appear  in  offices. 
Called  the  . . . access  floor,  it  consists 
of  square  units  on  pedestals  that  raise 
it  a few  inches  or  more  from  the  struc- 
tural slab.  The  . . . floor  covering  can 
be  any  type  . . . Today  a growing 
percentage  is  carpeting. 

"Access  floors  were  first  used  in 
computer  rooms.  For  general  office  use, 
they  were  overdesigned  and  over- 
priced. But  new  . . . lighter  weight 
systems  and  higher  volume  of  produc- 
tion have  lowered  the  cost. 

"Access  flooring  saves  some  con- 
struction costs  ...  the  structure  can  be 
finished  sooner . . . and  . . . alterations 
are  cheaper.  . . . Access  floors  have 
unique  fire  safety  qualities  . . . since  all 
services  rest  on  top  of  the  solid  slab.  . . . 
However,  . . . access  flooring  is 
generally  economical  only  if  office 
facilities  use  a lot  of  power  channels  and 
if  there  are  many  office  changes.  . . . 

"Another  kind  of  under  the  floor 
power  system  is  the  Sippican  Electric 
Floor  Assembly  (EFA).  It  is  not  a grid 
system.  It  consists  of . . . flat  metal 
sheets  used  as  conductors  installed  in 
layers  sandwiched  between  layers  of 
wood.  . . . The  same  conductors  can 
be  used  for  electrical  and  telephone 
connections.  Access  is  gained  by 
pressing  special  receptacle  units 
through  the  floor  covering  and  into 
conductors  at  any  desired  location. 

The  system  is  technically  ready  and 
operating  in  several  installations.  But 
according  to  supervisor  of  market 
research  John  Sawyer,  it  won’t  be 
marketed  until  1977.” 

Republished  with  permission  from 
Administrative  Management,  copyright®  1975 
by  Geyer-McAllister  Publications,  Inc  . N Y 


Bob  Johnson  PAA 


C.  B.  Walk,  Jr.  (standing),  Director,  Northwest 
Region,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  worked 
closely  with  designer  Sam  A.  Sloan  in  planning 
the  "office  landscape"  for  FAA’s  new  two-story 
office  building  in  Seattle.  The  plan  was  based 
on  a detailed  analysis  of  FAA's  functional 
needs.  For  their  own  work  stations,  each 
member  of  the  FAA  staff  was  given  the  choice 
of  four  different  styles  of  furniture — all  of  them 
available  through  GSA. 

New  breed  of  designers 

In  the  A! A Journal  (October  1974), 
Donald  Canty  asserts  that  “office 
landscaping  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
[But  landscaping]  or  no,  a satisfying 
. . . interior  environment  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  ordered  from  a . . . 
catalogue.” 

Successful  use  of  the  new 
approaches  to  office  design  requires 
the  help  of  a new  kind  of  professional 
— one  who  commands  full,  current, 
expert  knowledge  of  all  elements  of 
office  design — and  one  who  is  able  to 
analyze  and  respond  to  the  essential 
needs  of  his  client.  A few  such 
specialists  are  coming  to  the  fore  in 
Government  and  in  private  practice. 

But,  to  find  and  properly  support  the 


Architect  Jack  Dirks  and  other  designers  of  the 
Chesapeake  Division,  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command,  worked  together  to  "redo”  their 
own  design  offices  in  an  old  building  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  With  bold  use  of  color, 
classic  design  selections  from  the  GSA 
schedule,  and  a lot  of  imagination,  they  created 
an  effective,  motivating  work  environment  as 
shown  here.  They  did  all  of  the  work  themselves. 


right  designer  for  his  office,  the  top 
administrator  and  his  staff  must  be — 
or  learn  to  be — wise,  knowledgeable, 
demanding  clients. 

Such  clients  will  insist  that  the 
designer:  • Never  lose  sight  of  the 
main  goal  of  getting  more  work  done 
more  easily  in  wholesome,  healthy 
surroundings  while  holding  life-cycle 
costs  to  the  minimum.  • Recommend 
against  change  when  it  is  not  really 
desirable.  • Make  the  fullest  feasible 
use  of  existing  space  and  facilities. 

• Plan  for  orderly, economical,  graceful 
transition  from  the  old  approach  to  the 
new.  • Advise  and  assist  in  obtaining 
the  components  and  systems  best 
suited  to  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
“new”  office  without  being  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  a single  manufacturer. 


Keen  interest  of  top  management 

Top  quality  design  seldom  “happens” 
unless  it  is  insisted  upon  by  top 
management.  In  the  field  of  office 
design,  this  has  been  the  case  in  such 
agencies  as  the  • Office  of  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield.  • U.S.  Park  Service 
Design  Center,  Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

• Seattle  Regional  Offices  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  • Offices  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  Rosslyn, 

Va.  • Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Yet,  most  Federal  agencies  are 
losing  out  on  the  benefits  of  good 
design  because  top  management  is  so 
often  preoccupied  with  “other 
problems.”  Too  often  an  agency's 
design  responsibility  is  left  to  someone 
who  doesn’t  know  “where  to  begin”  to 
tackle  the  design  problems  that  face 
him  at  every  turn. 

Bill  N.  Lacy,  A.I.A.,  Program  Direc- 
tor, Architecture  + Environmental  Arts, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
recently  restated  his  belief  that  “the 
overall  design  effort  of  a Federal  agency 
is  too  crucial  a responsibility  to  be 
handled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  or  as  just 
one  more  additional  duty.”  He  sees 
sustained  progress  in  Federal  design 
beginning  when  “each  agency  installs 
a Counsel  on  Design  and  Communica- 
tion to  advise  the  top  administrator  on 
matters  of  design  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  General  Counsel  advises 
on  matters  of  law.  Such  a professional 
would  advise  on:  architecture,  site 
planning  and  landscaping,  workflow, 


(Top)  Deputy  Comptroller  W.  A.  Howland,  Jr., 
and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  meet  with  designer 
Jeff  Miller  to  discuss  adjustments  in  the  "land- 
scape" required  to  meet  the  evolving  needs 
of  the  agency.  (Center)  Designers  Don  Barclay 
and  Jeff  Miller  work  over  plans  for  "updating 
the  landscape"  in  the  offices  of  Hunter/Miller 
-F  Associates  in  Alexandria,  Va.  (Bottom) 
Designer  Miller  (center)  talks  over  the  plan  with 
Mr.  Howland  and  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
James  E Smith  in  one  of  the  spaces  to  be 
rearranged. 

communication,  and  space  planning, 
decor,  graphics  and  all  other  design 
aspects  of  the  agency’s  communication 
effort. 

“Once  Federal  agencies  have  such 
professionals,  they  should  meet  periodi- 
cally to  assess  progress  and  recom- 
mend design  measures  that  will  help 
the  Government  to  upgrade  its  per- 
formance. In  the  meantime,  the  recent 
advances  in  office  design  are  so 
compelling  that  no  top  administrator 
should  wait  to  take  advantage  of  them.” 


Nick  Chaparos 


Promoting  neighborhood  conservation:  Nancy 
Hanks.  Bill  N.  Lacy.  Conference  director 
Robert  McNulty.  William  Turner,  dean  of 
architecture,  Tulane  University,  and  Grady 
Clay,  architectural  critic. 

300  conferees  promote 
neighborhood  conservation 

“The  arts  and  architecture  help  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  neighborhood 
— the  key  to  restoring  life  to  our  cities. 
That  is  why  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  fosters  art-in-the-neighborhood 
in  every  way  that  it  can.”  These  views 
were  expressed  by  Nancy  Hanks,  Chair- 
man of  the  Endowment,  at  the  national 
Conference  on  Neighborhood  Conser- 
vation (New  York,  September  24-26). 

The  conference  brought  together 
more  than  300  leaders  in  government, 
business,  law,  banking,  planning, 
design,  and  social  action.  Their  goal: 

To  find  and  pursue  the  best  ways  to 
conserve  and  enrich  that  which  is 
“special” — culturally  and  architecturally 
— about  many  of  the  Nation’s  old  city 
neighborhoods. 


Judging  of  "The  Design  Response”  competition 
was  held  in  a conference  room  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  Washington. 


“The  Design  Response”  show 
opens  on  November  21 

“The  Design  Response,"  an  exhibit  of 
146  outstanding  examples  of  Federal 
design,  will  open  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  November  21 . The  show  illustrates 
the  creativity  and  diversity  of  design 
in  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  a competition  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Design  Council,  a 
professional  organization  of  Federal 
visual  communication  specialists  and 
graphic  designers. 

A distinguished  jury  of  design 
professionals  selected  prize-winners 
in  graphics,  photography,  architecture, 
and  interior  design  from  a field  of  1 ,000 
entries  that  represent  the  work  of  33 
Federal  agencies.  Work  was  selected 
not  only  for  graphic  excellence  but  also 
for  the  successful  solution  of  specific 
communication  problems. 

Over  a long  September  weekend, 
four  of  America’s  top  designers  each 


Judges  Tom  Coleman.  Karl  Fink,  George 
Nelson,  and  Richard  Hess  evaluate  one  of 
more  than  1,000  entries. 


evaluated  each  of  the  1 ,000  entries. 

The  four  judges  were:  • George  Nelson 
of  George  Nelson  and  Company,  New 
York  City.  • Tom  Coleman,  Graduate 
Design  Department,  Indiana  University. 

• Karl  Fink  of  Karl  Fink  and  Associates, 
New  York  City.  • Richard  Hess  of 
Richard  Hess,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  November  21  opening  is  set  for 
7:30  pm  at  the  new  Department  of  Labor 
building,  200  Constitution  Avenue, 

N.W.  The  Washington  show  will  run 
through  December  31  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public  on  weekdays  between 
8 am  and  6 pm. 

If  you  would  like  to  attend  the 
opening,  please  phone  Mack  Rowe 
(202)  452-3609  or  David  Hausmann 
(202)  634-6373. 
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